
































Young friends 

and relatives 

will welcome 
this gift 


For only Rs, 10-80 the post- 
man will deliver this magazine 
promptly each month for a 
year. What a. delightful gift, 
for friends and relatives and 
of course, yourself. In this 
jasue thece are twevle stories 
and other features. Stories 
from Indian mythology and 
ancient legends of other 
countries. You must admit 
It's good value for money. So 
don't delay, send your remit- 
tance by money orders or 
postal orders to: 
Subscription Department, 
Dolton Agencies, 
Chandamama Buildings, 
Madear-26. 
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We feel that we have started the New Year with 
a good issue, It is full of entertaining stories such as: 


THIRD TIME LUCKY Page 51 
TNs story Ubustrates that old axioms If at first 


You don’t succeed. ery. trypan 


THE HUNDRED CHERRIES Page 27 
I, you ever meet a dragon, IMs story will tell 
You what you should do, 


ROBIN HOOD Page 19 
An ever popular siory becouse every country. bas 
is legendary Robin Hood 


THE PRINCESS AND THE BEGGAR 
She was a Oi of aakrew, but she learnt @ lesson 


THE WOODEN HORSE Page 44 
Here O the story of a very clever piece of 
Inlkery that wom 4 war 


FEATURE COMPETITION Page 50 z 
Everyone should enter this contest, ax the Editor 
is ancious 10° know what stories you like best, 30 
that he am give you more of them. 
BOOOSSOES COSEEOSECTEOSEHESIDEDIOOS IIIS 
ged bo BY! Red wt The Fra Proc Peed Lig. ent Putt 


iS Vissanathe Nea oe Chandenacme Pohtestiom, 2 2° Arca, 
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The Princess 
and the Beggar 


‘The King of Kalinga had 
one daughter, named Sunanda, 
‘of whom he was immensely 
proud, but oh dear! was she 
exasperating. The Princess was 
a devastating beauty, and she 
was certainly very learned, but 
when it came to the question 
of marriage, she was impossible. 

The King was naturally very 
anxious that his daughter should 
marry a prince of noble stan- 
ding, and: there was no lack of 
$uitors, but the Princess spur- 
ned them all. The King in 
despair, sent envoys far and 
wide, who returned with por- 
traits of great princes... When 
the Princess was shown the 
portraits, she criticized this and 


she criticized that, In the end 
the King threw up his. hands 
in disgust and wondered why 
he had been cursed with such 
an arrogant daughter. 

‘As a last resort, the King 
decided to hold a reception, 
to which he invited the greatest 
princes of the land, Each one 
outstanding in looks, and bles- 
sed with great wealth. The 
Princess was charming to them 
all, and it certainly seemed that 
she fayoured the tall, handsome 
Prince Rajendra of the vast 
Khandesh kingdom, 

‘After the reception, when all 
thie princes “had “departed, the 
Princess (old the King with an 
air of disdain, thst she did nc 














care a fig for any of them. 

At this the King lost his 
temper. “I have had enough 
of this nonsense,” he shouted. 
“{ will marry you to the first 
beggar that comes to the 
palace." “The Princess just 
laughed at such an absurdity. 

The following day a disrepu- 
table beggar came to the palace 
gates begging for alms. His 
dirty clothing and unkept beard 
were all very repulsive, but in 
ticcordance with the King’s 
orders, +he was immediately es- 
corted to the audience chamber. 

As soon as the King caught 
sight of the beggar, he shouted. 
“Come here, you vagabond. You 
will marry my daughter, and 
{ hope you will make her a 
worthy husband." 

The Princess looked aghast 
at such a thought. “I will not 
marry that awful creature?” she 
snorted. 

But the King was adamant, 
and so the proud Princess 
‘Sunanda was married to the 
beggar, who appeared to be 
highly amused at the look of 
utter disgust the princess gave 
bim. 

Immediately the marriage 
ceremony Was over, the beggar 
caught the Princess by the hand, 
and almost dragged her out of 
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‘The beggar told the princess 
to go the bazar and sell pots 


the palace, “Come along,"* he 
chided her, “we have ® ‘long 
way to go." 


To the Princess the journey 
seemed endless. They walked 
through forests and over rough 
country. Her poor feet, not 
used to walking, ached  terri- 
bly, and she felt on the point of 
collapse, when the beggar, with 
a disarming smile said. “Cheer 
up, we are nearly home. 

“But where are we?" she 
managed to say. 

"These lands belong to « 
Prince Rajendra," he said, "B: 
L have a small hut in yondec—: 











The horseman scattered the 
pots in all directions 


valley, where we shall be quite 
comfortable.” 

‘The hut turned out to be a 
broken down’ aff 
‘of one small roor 
shared with countless. spiders 
and other crawling insects. 

‘As the Princess stood there 
trying to keep back tears of 
dismay, her beggar husband 
told her to go and collect wood 
and: cook whatever food she 
could find in the hut. 

“But I do not know how to 
cook," she wailed. 

"Then it is time you learnt,” 
he replied, stretching himself 
‘on the ground and promptly 
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going t0 sleep. 

‘The meal she cooked turned 
out to be a sorry mess, but 
after several days, it all became 
a little easier, and sometimes 
she was quite delighted at the 
dishes she managed to prepare 
and escape burning. 

‘At night she would lie and 
despair at the cruelty of her fate. 
Yet somehow she had to admit 
her husband did have a kindly 
smile, and there were times 
when she did enjoy his company. 

‘The beggar tried to teach her 
how to weave baskets. from 
split bamboos, but her fingers 
became horribly blistered and 
her efforts at weaving only 
brought chuckles from her 
husband, 

Then he showed her how to 
sew, and that was just as un- 
successful as the weaving. Her 
husband shook his head in 
apparent disgust. “You are 
no good at anything." he said, 
“But there are some pots at the 
back of the hut. Take them to 
the bazar in the city, and see 
that you get a good price for 
them.” 

Somehow the Princess mana- 
ged to tie the pots together and 
find her way to the bazar. No 
sooner had she arranged. th 
pots on the ground, when = 
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‘man on horseback came gallop- 
ing through the bazar, break- 
ing and scattering her pots in 
all directions. 

When she arrived back at the 
‘hut and told her beggar husband 
the sad tale, he merely smiled. 
“Maybe I had better get you 
job in the palace,” he said, 
jing his wife a shrewd look. 
"1 know Prince Rajendra’s head 
cook and he will find work for 
‘you in the kitchens." 

Taking no notice of her pro- 
tests, the beggar took the Prin- 
cess to the palace kitchens and 
she soon found herself busy 
scrubbing greasy pots at huge 
sink. 

As she stood toiling away, 
she could not help thinki 
that not long ago she had the 
‘opportunity of marrying Prince 
Rajendra. {f only her husband 











was not so poor, she wag sure 
she could be quite happy. 

Suddenly, she realised some- 
‘one was standing close behind 
her. ‘Turning round, she was 
startled to see the smiling face 
of Prince Rajendra. Before she 
could utter a word in ier con- 
fusion, the Prince took her by 
the hand. 


“Let us stop this comedy," 
he confided. “I am your beg- 
gar husband, and 1 am the 
wicked man who broke your 
pots in the bazar. It was all a 
plot hatched by your father to 
teach you a lesson, Now say 
you do forgive me, 





“Lam afraid 1 have been such 
an arrogant fool,” whispered the 
Princess. “But somehow I have 
come to love my beggar hus- 























In the province of Wanchu, in old China, lived a man 
who was a great philosopher. He owned 2 horse, 
and. one morning found the stable door open and 
the horse had gone, 

‘The neighbours came to console the man on 
his logs but he merely shrugged his, shoulders and 


said," My loss may be for the best." 

‘As if to prove the man correct, the horse returned 
several days later, accompanied by another horse. 
When the good news spread round the village, every- 
one wanted to congratulate the man on his good 
fortune. But the man just shook his head. “ Who 
knows?,” he said, “My gain may turn out to be 
my loss." 

On the following day, His son attempted to ride 
the new horse, which shied at a fence and the son 
came an awful cropper and broke his leg. Along 
ame the neighbours with words of sympathy, but as 
usual the man merely smiled and said,“ The accident 
may turn, out to be my son's gain. Who can tll?” 

Within days, all the able-bodied young men in 
the village had to go and fight a band of marauders 
who were pillaging the country side. The invaders 

roved to be too strong, and not one young man 
fived to return the village. Only the philosopher's 
son, limping on his crutch, could understand the 
depih of his father’s philosophy. 
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Rajaram and Kapoor agree 
on a wager 


THE 
TRUTHFUL 
SERVANT 


Close to the river Godavari, 
lived two prosperous land 
‘owners, Rajaram and Kapoor. 
They enjoyed each others com- 
pany, and as their lands were 
fairly vast, and their crops abun- 
dant, they could well afford the 
time to sit and gossip. 

One afternoon, Kapoor stro!- 
Jed across to visit Rajaram, and 
as the two men lounged on the 
Yerandah sipping tea and dis- 
cussing crop prices, Rajaram’s 
herd of cattle came through the 
yard, tended by his herdsman, 
Ranga, 

Rajaram called out to his 
herdsman. “Where is my 
white ram, Ranga?” 





“It is coming along Master,” 
replied Ranga, who gave a shrill, 
whistle and soon afterwards 1 
frisky white ram came scamper- 
ing through the gates, and made 
straight for Rajaram, knowing 
from habit, that it would receive 
tasty tit-bit from the table: 

As Rajaram patted the ram, 
he turned to Kapoor saying. 
“I am certainly lucky, I have 
a prize ram and a priceless ser- 
vant in Ranga. No one in the 
whole state possesses such a 
fine animal or such a fine ser- 
vant.” 

"I agree about the ram" 
remarked Kapoor. "But 
servants are alike. They will 











their heads off to make a few 
rupees.” 

Rajaram smiled _ broadly. 
“Ranga has been my servant 
for years, and 1 know from 
experience that he will never 
tell a lie.” 

“Fiddlesticks,” snorted 
Kapoor. “I will wager five 
hundred rupees that within three 
days 1 can: make your servant 
lic to you, 

“You are throwing your 
money away my friend,” chort- 
led Rajaram. “In three days 
time, I shall be happy to relieve 
you of your five hundred 
tupecs.”* 

Kapoor went home, pon- 
dering all the way on various 
schemes to make this Ranga tell 
a lic. When he reached his 
house, he shouted for his ser- 
vant, Somu, and told him about 
the wager and promised him a 
hundred rupees, if he could think 
of a fool proof scheme to make 
Ranga tell a lic. 

“It's not going to be casy," 
murmured Somu, shaking his 
head. “But wait a minute. 
Ranga wants to marry Lakshmi, 
the daughter of old Sundaram. 
But the father will not consent 
to the marriage, because Ranga 
hasn't enough money to buy 
1 house.” 





“What has. that got to do 
with it?" demanded Kapoor, 
is simple,” replied Somu, 
rubbing his hands. “Give me 
two hundred rupees and I will 
get round Lakshmi to make 
Ranga sell me Rajaram’s prize 
white ram.” 

Kapoor thought this sounded 
a good idea, and that same eve- 
ning Somu went to call on 
Lakshmi, confident that his oily 
tongue could induce Lakshmi 
to make Ranga sell the ram. 

It so. happened, he met 
Lakshmi as she was returning 
from the village with sundry 
purchases. 











Somu tells Kapoor how to<y 
win the wager 
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"Hullo Lakshmi,” he cried. 
“When are you and that lucky 
fellow Ranga, getting married?” 

“Never, [am afraid,” replied 
Lakshmi hopelessly. “Ranga 
will never be able to save enough 
money to buy a house.”” 

Somu beamed at the girl. 
“1 can make things easy for 
both of you," he confided “Tell 
Ranga to sell me the white ram 
he grazes in the meadows, and 
1 will pay him two hundred 
rupees. Then you can buy a 
house." 

“But that ram: belongs to his 
master,” replied Lakshmi, 

“Nonsense, my girl” — said 
Somu, trying to make himself 
sound like a person of conse- 
queneé, “The ram belongs to 
the person who grazes it. So 
Jet Ranga make @ present of 
the ram to you. Then you sell it 
to me," Saying this, he thrsst 
the two hundred rupees into 
ease hands, and sided 
off 

Later that night, Lakshmi met 
Ranga and he could see that 
she was bubbling over with 
excitement. 

“Now we can) get married,” 
she announced happily, showing 
hhim the two hundred rupees. 

“Wherever did you. get- that 
mioney,?” he asked warily. 
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“It is ail so simple,” she said, 
with a gay laugh, “You make 
me 4 present of that white ram, 
which T have already sold for 





all this money,” 
Poor Ranga looked astoni= 
shed. “The white ram!" he 


fairly shouted. “That ram be- 
Jongs to my-master, If | gave 
it to you, L-would be sent to 
prison for stealin 

Lakshmi’s face fell, then she 
burst into tears, “What shall 
we do?” she wailed. “If 1 
return the money, we hall 











you sell the 
ram?" asked Ranga, 


Somu makes Lakshmi accept 
the money 
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‘As Ranga told his story, Raja- 
ram looked from Kapoor to 
Somu, who were both feeling 
rather uncomfortable. 

When Ranga had_ finished, 
Kapoor threw up his hands im 
defeat and said, “He has not 
told a lie, so 1 lose the wager.”” 
Turning to Rajaram, he went 
on, “You shall have your ram 
back, together with the five 





hundred rupees I fost. And as 
for you™—eycing, Ranga. 
“Lakshmi may keep the two 
hundred rupees, so now you 
can get married.” 

“And | will add another wo 
hundred rupees for the 
exclaimed Rajaram, 
now happy that he still posses= 
sed his prize ram, and a seryant 
who didn't stoop to telling fies, 














The day Bombay blew up! 


From the story by Je P. Ennte 


Friday Wath April 1944, was 
the usual warm spring day in 
Bombay, a forerunner of the 
hot weather soon to come. As 
the eduntless thousands. wen- 
ded their way to work, thoughts 
probably turned to promises of 
‘an evening stroll along Marine 
Drive or relaxation in a cinema. 
No one dreams that the day 
would mark one of the most 
tragic disasters of the war and 
by nightfall many hundreds of 
their fellow citizens would: be 
dead or injured. 

Bombay docks was a hive of 
activity, Berths were filled with 





ships loaded with precious war 
material needed in the war 
against Japan, Alongside at 


Victoria dock was a 7142 ton 
cargo vessel, Fort Stikine. She 
had left England seven weeks 
eutlier loaded with amunition 
anid explosives, aircraft and 
‘stores. Some of the amunition 





and stores had been unloaded 
at Karachi, where the ship had 





taken on bales of cotton, lubri- 
cating oil, timber, fish manure 
and resin. 

‘At 1-30 pam, the dock workers 
retuned from their lunch to 
‘carry on unloading the cargo of 
Fort Stikine. As they entered 
No. 2 hold, they saw smoke 
coming from the port side.They 
scrambled out of the hold,shout- 
ing “Fire!” 

A fire brigade pump on the 
quay promptly went into action, 
and a call was sent to the fire 
brigade control room for more 
pumps, and these were soon on 
the scene. But the blaze was 
turning the Fort Stikine into 
a floating bomb, 

Officials suggested scuttling 
the ship, but the water in’ the 
dock was far too shallow. Then 
someone said the only answer 
was lo take the ship out to sea. 
Meanwhile, whilst all this con- 
fused thinking was going on 
firemen poured water into the 
burning ship. 





explosion, flaming 
debris was hurled 3000 
feet in the air 

















For nearly an hour they 
laboured, with enough 

sives beneath their feet to blow 
up the entire dock area. A sea- 
man on an adjoining ship saw 
the flames turn a yellow-brown 
colour. “Explosives!” he yelled 
to his comrades. “Down!” 

Seconds later, a huge blaze 
roared up from the Fort Stikine 
followed by a shattering explo- 
sion, Allover Bombay buildings 
shook and windows shattered. 
Of the firemen on board the 
fatal ship, sixty-six were killed 
outright and cighty-three 
injured. The captain and the 
chief officer of the Fort Srikine 
who were standing on the quay 
side, were never seen agai 

‘The blast created a tidal wave 
which hurled the 5,000 ton, 
Jopalanda from her berth and 
lifted her bow 60 feet to come 
to rest on the roof of a dock 
side shed. 

But worse was to follow. 
From the red inside the 
pall of smoke that hid the Fort 
Stikine, came a second explo- 
sion, far greater than the first. 
Flaming metal, timbers and 
bales of cotton were flung 3000 
feet into the air, and soon the 
harbour was ringed with burning 
buildings. 











second blast was frightful. St. 
George's hospital close by, was 
packed with the dead and in- 
jured, Hundreds of bodies were 
Never recovered. 

‘The bravery of the Bombay 
fire brigade and the rescue 
workers was outstanding, saving 
many lives. The work of rescue, 
fire fighting and salvage went 
on for days. 

‘When the damage was added 
up, it was found that twenty- 
seven ships were sunk, burnt 
out or badly damaged. Three 

swing bridges over the entrances 
to the docks were partially des- 
troyed, and dock buildings were 
gaunt heaps of rubble. 

‘What caused the disaster? It 
is stilla mystery, Sabotage was 
suspected but never proved, and 
arguments still persist between 
those who can never forget that 
shattering day of death and 
bravery when Bombay blew up. 














His young ton, Robin, who 
was hit hele, lived with hie. 
One diy the Earl found 
Robin iy the courtyard 
and called so. him, Robin 
was busy stringiog = new 
bow, The mo ro 
‘ed and looked st his father, 
he knew thet there wos 
trouble brewing. "le some- 
thing wrong father?” he 
atked anxiously, riaing t2 
hha feet. 





When Richard the Lion 
Heart was King, there were 
both Normans and 

in England, and ¢he 
like exch other at 
King Richard wane v2 Pi 
Line te Bight In. che wary 
there and’ the. poople ex 
pected trouble. At that 
time, 4 great Saxon ford, 
koown athe Eariot Huntings 











don, lived In grand old 
‘manor house, called New- 
stead Tower, on the edge 
Of Sherwood’ Fores 

















The Earl looked very 
worried, “Comme inside, 











The Norman leader dig 
ot eealige that the Earl of 
Huntingdon’s servants ware 
alwayson the alert. A look- 
‘out man on the great tower 
saw ‘the rays of the sun 
flash on the rmx of the 
Normans and  inimediately 
gave the alarm, The Earl 
tnd. Robin fushed to the 
Famparcs. and. there. they 
faw ihe aun glinting on che 
armour of the Normans 

























‘outnumbered but We 
seit goes" In. the. great 
Fall Robin found the mr 
monk, Friar Tuck and Mut 
the Plller That valiant 
figheer, Will Scarlet, was 
ako there and. shen. they 
heard the news, they a 
shouted. "We. will ght 




















Robin went round 
making” sure all the rest 
ak. doors, were. shut and 
Baeriaded. ‘As the evening 
sem near, the Ea al 

sverybody to him, (0. give 
hem there final orders 

the big eben, "My frien 
he aide "the Norm 
Sutnumber us, but 











‘We. will never give 
Tha my ford?” he sai. 


who 


Robo sped’ on his wa 
irocgh the: grast hoon, 
making qulee ture chat al 
the sefvans and the soldiers 
wore preparingtor battle 
Sn'the tai he met_ano- 
ther frend, Alan the Dale 

ha alt ready, 
Robin, snd all the servants 
are ated with pikes and 
ca" 














Midnight came and stil) 
all was quiet. Robin went 
round to see that every 














ged earl buckling on 
sword, ready fore the 

Rabie ele proud 
otis here ue ane Et 
ten Robin” he. sad 
SMF dle in the battle, you 
must promise to be tru to 
our Wings” 











The Earl snd Robin went 
fn he ramparcs co atthe 
The Norm 
led by Robert the "Walt 
wore" coming across the 
Gork fields towards tho 
house, First there were 
knights (n armour, follows 
‘ed by archere and, sole 
diars with corches ready co 
" 














ANOTHER EXCITING EPISODE IN NEXT ISSUE 











Gupti was a crusty old 
bachelor, who liking good food, 
employed @ capable cook. But 
mind you, Gupta wouldn't 
stand for any nonsense over 
marketing expenses, or vanish- 
ing food. 

‘One morning, Gupta met un 
old friend, who had just arrived 
back from a trip up north. 
Afier the usual jovial exchunge 
Of greetings, Gupta’s. friend 
opened a fruit basket he was 
carrying and with a flourish, 
presented Gupta with two very 


fine looking mangoes. 
2“ 








The Artful Servant 


‘Gupta who was rather partial 
to mangoes. carried the pre= 
cious fruit home, and gave his 
cook very precise instriictions to. 
slice the mangocs carefully, so 
that there was no waste, 

Now the cook was also pare 
tial to mangoes, and when he 
started to slice the first mango, 
his miouth began to water and 
he thought that it would be all 
right if he tasted just a very 
small slice. The titbit tasted 
so delicious, a second slice fol- 
lowed the first. Well of course, 
4 third stice went the-same way, 
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and before the cook realised 
what he was doing, he had 
finished one whole mango. 

Only then did be realise that 
his master would not fail to see 
that something was amiss; 
Maybe he could say that one 
‘of the fruit was bad, of better 
still, he could swear that some- 
‘one sneaked into the kitchen 
and stole both the mangoes. 

‘Yes, that was the answer. 
Some one stole the fruit. 
Grateful to his imagination, the 
cook ate the second mango, 
which way even more enjoyable 
thin the first one, 

Meanwhile Gupta noticed a 
holy man passing the house, 


and he called to him to come 
inside and partake of relresh- 
ments. As soon as the holy 
man was comfortably seated, 
Gupta bustled into the kitchen 
and told the cook to serve some 
of the sliced mangoes: to the 
holy man: 

The cook threw up his arins 
in disgust, “Look at that 
knife,” he said pointing to the 
‘one and only kitchen knife. 
“It is so blunt, it won't eur 
anything," 

"1 will soon see to that,’ 
replied Gupta, picking up’ the 
knife, and. storming out af the 
door into the yard, where he 
proceeded to sharpen the knife 




















‘ona stone, 

As soon as his master went 
‘outside, the cook hurried into 
the other room, and clutching 
the holy man by the arm whis- 
pered excitedly, “Don't stay 
here. My master worships the 
goddess Kali, and means to cut 
off your ears to offer as a sacri- 
fice. Even now he is busy 
sharpening his knife to do the 
ghastly deed. Come, and t will 
show you.” 

When the holy man saw 
Gupta with the kinfe in his 
hand, he gave a shriek of horror 
and rushed madly out of the 
house. Gupta hearing the con- 
fusion came into the kitchen 
and wanted to. know what atl 
the noise was about. 

“That was no holy man," 
the cook shouted. “The rascal 
‘ame into the kitchen, grabbed 
the two mangoes and made off.” 

Gupta still clutching the 
knife, ran into the street, and 


‘ll oe 





seeing the holy man in the 
distance called to him to stop. 
The holy man turning round, 
could only see that fearsome 
knife Gupta was brandishing, 
and having no desire to have 
his ears lopped off, put on a 
burst of speed that would have 
done great justice to any 
marathon runner, 

Gupta hoping to recover his 
two mangoes ran headlong after 
him. And ss far as we know, 
the two men are still runn 





























THE HUNDRED 


A long time ago, in Rumania, 
there lived a man_named Stan 
Bolovan and his wife. Although 
they were poor, they were very 
happy, except for one thing. 
They had no children and every 
time his wife thought about it, 
she wept bitterly, Finally, Stan 
said, “Do not worry about it 
any more, Iwill go and consult 
the Wise Man,” 

The Wise Man listened to 
‘Stan's problem. “Pick a cherry 
from the tree outside my door 


CHERRIES © 


and eat it on your way home,” 
he said. Then he went into his 
house and shut the door. 

‘Stan thought this a strange 
idea of a joke, but the cherries 
looked 50 delicious that he 
picked one-and ate it. ‘Then he 
ate another and finally he filled 
his pockets with cherries and 
ate them on the way home, 
When he reached the gate he 
had eaten exactly one hundred 
cherries. 

As he went up the path, fe<» 











heard the strangest sounds 
coming from the house; laugh- 
ing, crying, dancing, ‘singing, 
shouting and quarrelling and 
when be opened the door there 
stood his wife, surrounded by 
children. 

“How many children have 
we? Stan asked in amaze- 
ment. 

“Exactly one hundred,” she 
beamed, 

Stan remembered the Wise 
Man's words and the hundred 
cherries he had eaten on the 
way home, but he hardly had 
time to stop and think, for all 
the children began clamouring 
for food. It seemed to Stan 
that they were always hungry 
‘and it took all his time providing 
food for them, so one day, quite 
exhausted, he said to his wife, 
“It is more than I can do to 
provide food for one hundred 
hungry children. 1 must go 
‘out into the world and make 
my fortune.” 

Vis wife agreed. She gave 
him a lump of bread and a 
round cheese and he set off. 
As night drew near, Stan came 
across a goatherd and he asked 
if he could spend the night 
beside his log fire, The goatherd 
replied that he would be glad 
‘of some company, for every 








night a great dragon appeared 
and milked his goats. Hardly 
had the goatherd spoken, than 
there came the sound of beating 
wings and huge, fierce dragon 
flew down, The goatherd hid 
at once behind a stone, but 
Stan Bolovan drew himself up 
to his full height, although he 
was quaking with fear. 

“Dragon, why do you come 
each night to milk the goats?” 
he bellowed. 

“Because my grandmother 
likes to bathe in the milk,” 
the dragon roared back. "And 
who are you, little man?” 

“fam Stan Bolovan, who eats 
rocks for dinner and drinks a 
river of milk at one mouthful,” 
boasted Stan, Then he took 
the round cheese from his 
pocket and squeezed until the 
liquid ran out. “Can you 
squeeze a stone until water 
runs out of it?" he asked. ‘The 
dragon picked up a stone, but 
hard as he tried, he could not 
squeeze water out of it: 

Stan squeezed until all the 
whey was out of the cheese, 
then he put the rest in his 
mouth and ate it. “Who is this, 
who can eat even stones?" said 
the dragon to himself. Aloud 
she said, “Come with me, for 
my grandmother can find work 





















for you and she will pay you 
well.” 

“Well, { can’t back out now,”* 
thought Stan, so he agreed to 
go and the dragon picked him 
upand flew to where his grand- 
mother waited. She was twice 
1s big and fierce as her grandson 
and Stan shook with fear. 

“Here is a man who can 
squeeze water out of stones 
and eat the remains,” said the 
dragon, 

"Then I have plenty of tasks 
he can perform,” replied the 
grandmother. “If he does not, 
he shall be our slave for ever.” 
Then she picked up a club, 
bound with iron and studded 
with spikes, “We-will see who 
can throw this the longest dis- 
tunce,"* she said. 

Stan was even more terrified 
when he saw how far the dragon 
hurled the huge club, for he 
could not even lift it. However, 
he went to: where the club was 
buried in the ground and sat on 
the handle. “What are you 
waiting for?” jeered the dragon, 

“J am waiting for the sun 
to set, for if L throw it and it 
hits the sun, it will be burnt 
to.a cinder,” replied Stan. 

The dragon shook with terror 
at this. “Do not let my grand- 
mother's club be burnt to. a 





The dragon could not squeeze 
water out of the stone 





cinder,” he said, will give 
you two sacks of gold. if you 
agree not to throw it” 

Stan pretended to be very 
reluctant, but finally he agreed, 
When the grandmother heard 
this, she snorted, “I will set 
another task, which he will 
not be able to perform.” She 
pulled out a pile of water bags 
and told the two of them to go 
to the river and fill them with 
water, for wash day, 

‘The dragon went to the river 
Jaden with water bags, but Stan 
took none and when the drazon. 
asked why; he replied, “I v nt 








[At midnight, the dragon entered the bedroom, carrying a huge club 


to see how much water there is 
in the river to bring back.’* 
‘The dragon filled his water 
bags and staggered home and 
When he went back to the river, 
Stan was busy digging a large 
hole. 

“What is that for?” he asked. 

“You asked for water,” rep- 
lied “Stan, “so I shall see that 
you get plenty. fam digging 
this channel to your front door, 
so that the river will run through 
your house. 

“Stop, stop," cried the 
gon hastily, “I will give you 
three sacks of gold to leave 
the river where it is.” 
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Stan agreed and when the 
dragon told his grandmother 
what he had been doing, she 
turned quite pale. “We will 
beat him yet,” she growled 
and she told them to go into 
the forest and see who could 
collect: the most: wood for the 

ire, 

‘Stan watched while the dra- 
gon pulled up six oak trees, 
Then he climbed up the biggest 
oak tree of all and tied thick 
strand of wild vine around it, 

“What are you doing up 
there?" called, the. dragon. 

“Lam tying this creeper to 
al) the trees in the forest; 50 














that when I pull the first one, 
all the rest will come,. too,” 
said Stan, 

“But then there will be no 
forest left. and we will have no 
more wood," eried the dragon. 
“If you will promise 10 leave 
the forest where it is 1 will 
give you ten sacks of gold. 

Grumbling foudly, Stan 
agreed and when they returned 
to the dragon's home he told 
his grandmother what had 
happened. “You were quite 
right,” she said, “but that 
means we owe him fifteen sacks 
of gold altogether, That is too 
much, Tonight, we must get 
rid of this terrible man,” 

Stan overheard this and that 
night, he put a log Inside the 








bed,while he himself hid under= 
neath it. At midnight, the 
dragon entered the bedroom, 
carrying a huge club. He dealt 
three, great blows at the bed 
and the third blow shattered 
the club. 

Next morning Stan. walked 
jauntily into the room where 
the dragon and his grandmother 
were having breakfast. They 
turned pale when they saw him, 

“What a comfortable bed, 
stid Stan. “I slept like # log. 
In fact, 1 like it here so much 
that 1 Was thinkng of staying 
for good. 

“No, no,” cried the grand 
mother in terror. “We will 
give you another five sacks of 
gold to go away.” 

















Stan pretended to be reluc- 
tant to go, but finally, he said, 
“1 will go, if that is what you 
want, but T am ashamed to 
return home with so little. If 
you will bring the sacks of gold 
home for me, it will save me 
much embarrassment.” 

Glad to get rid of Stan, the 
dragon picked up the twenty 
sacks of gold und set off. When 
they reached Stan's home, they 
heard the singing and shouting, 
the crying and quarrelling, the 
dancing and laughing of one 


hundred children and the dra- 
gon asked what the noise was. 

“That is my family,” said 
Stan. 


“Are they all like you?” asked 
the dragon and Stan told him 
they were. At thut, the dragon 
dropped the sacks of gold out- 
side the door and fled in terror, 
while’Stan went into the house 
to be welcomed by his wife and 
children and tell them that they 
need want for nothing for the 
rest of their lives. 
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Ik came originally from 
Nonh’ America ond. was brought 19 
Europe about the year 1596. 
Sunflowers re pencrally. very tall 
phints and sometimes grow to s height 
ofr more than 6 fh. The stems are thick 
{nd the leaves, which are oval in shape, 
row allernately. along. them. "They 
‘occasionally reach length of over 12 in. 
“The flowers have large brows discs 
in the centre and most hue mimecous 
yellow peas. When the flowers fruit, 
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‘Sulinaceae furnily and its Latio 
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hum 
‘Rather strangely, the tomato was 
eaten in Europe many, years before it 


was eaten in America ‘The reason for 
this fs that at one time the Americins 
thought the pliant was 


in Tach, tomatoer coniain valuable 
amounts of both vitamin A. and. vita~ 
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the workt The party of the plants. ha 
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MAHABHARATA 


The story so far. 

The Pandava princes having 
fost all their possessions in 
crooked games of dice, planned 
by the Kaurava prince. Duryo- 
dhana, are forced to spend twelve 
years of exile in the wilderness. 
‘Sri Krishna who had always 
befriended the Pandava princes, 
‘came to visit them in the forest. 
He consoled Draupadi in her 
distress and gave good advice to 
the brothers. 

The great sage Vyasa came 
10 visit. Yudhishthira, and advised 
Arjuna, to acquire celestial arms 
‘hy penance and worship. Arjuna 
followed the advice, met the 
Level Shiva in. the guise of @ 
pleased him by his 
in combat, and obtained 





hunter, 








as 


his blessings and the Pasupata 
weapon, 

Afterwards, Arjuna was taken 
to the Kingdom of the Gods, to 
pay homage to God Indra, 
Wiis Acuna dwelt in the 

Kingdom of the Gods, the 
sage Romasa visited thekingdom, 
and expressed surprise that an 
ordinary mortal such as. Prince 
Arjuna, should be seated so 
close to the God Indra, 

Indra noticing the sage’s con- 
sternation said, “ Have no fear, 
for Arjuna belongs to the Gods. 
In a previous birth on earth, he 
was the sage Nara, when 
Krishna was the sige Narayana, 
They have taken their present 
mortal existance to rid the «agp 

















Vyasa told King Dhritarashtra 
that Arjuna had been given 
celestial weapont 


of those who are wicked. 
When you return to the world 
below tell the Pandava princes 
that Arjuna if here with us as 
a guest of honour.” 

When * the sage Romasa 
visited the forest and told the 
princes the whereabouts of their 
brother Arjuna, everyone was 
elated to hear the news. 

Meanwhile at Hastinapura, 
the sage Vyasa told the blind 
king, Dhritarashtra, that Arjuna 
was visiting the Kingdom of the 
Gods and had been given cele 
stial. weapons, 

When the sage departed, 





Dhritarashtra sent for Sanjaya 
and told hinr all that the sage 
had “Is this not-an ill 
omen?,"" he. said despairingly, 
“If Arjuna has been given cele- 
stial weapons, then woe betide 
us, All my sons will. suffer 
through Duryodhana’s. insane 
jealousy.”” 

Sanjaya tried hard to. find 
words 10 console the blind king, 
but could not, for he too rea- 
lised that the future would bring 
nothing but bloodshed and 
sorrow. 

In the Kamyaka forest, the 
Pandava priest _besecched 
Yudhishthira and his brothers 
to go on a pilgrimage, as the 
time was auspicious. “Accord- 
ingly, the Pandava princes went 
‘on a pilgrimage, and the first 
place they visited was the 
hermitage of Agasthya, where 
‘one of the inmates told them this, 
story of the sage Agasthya: 

In the city of Manimanth, 
fived two cannibal brothers, 
Vatapi and Havala, These two 
monsters had devised a fiendish 
plan by which they could rob 
their guests. Vatapi would turn 
himself into 2 cam, and would 
be cooked into a tempting dish 
by Mavala. When the guests 
had eaten this meat, Mavale 
would shout to his brother to 




















come out of the guests bodies 
Vatapi would then tear himself 
out, causing the guests to die in 
terrible agony. 

‘The sage Agasthya, visited 
the two brothers, fully aware of 
their murderous intent. When 
he had feasted om the ram's 
meat, the sage, using his great 
powers, ordered Vatapi to stay 
where he was. Mavala seeing 
the ruse had failed, became 
seared for his own life, and 
begged the sage to take all the 
wealth they had plundered in 
the past: to Jeave him in peace, 

Another story of Sage 
Agasthya was this: 

There Was once a tribe of 
monsters called Kalakeyas. 
They lived at the bottom of the 
ocean, from where they made 
lightning raids on both heaven 
‘and earth, tormenting and des- 
troying both gods and man. As 
the gods were helpless to attack 
the monsters underneath the 
ocean, they called on sage 
‘Agasthya to help them, The 
sage dipped. the palms of his 
hands into the ocean and drank 
the water, and as he drank the 
ocean sank lower and lower, 
until he drained it dry. With 
out the protection of the ocean 
waters, the Kalakeyas were 
helpless and the gods descended 
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and slew them atl 
From Agasthya’s hermitage, 
the Pandava princes visited 
many other holy places and 
eventually came to Mount 
Mahendra, where the sages told 
them this story of Parasurama: 
There was once a monster 
with a thousand arms called 
Kartavirya, who slaughtered 
people out of mere joy of blood- 
shed. One day he attacked the 
hermitage of  Parasurama’s 
father, and dragged away the 
sage's. magical cow, When 
Parasurama came 10 hear of 
this outrage, he sought out 
Kartavirya and slew him with 
his great axe. 
rasurame killed the 
monster, Kartavirya, 














The Kalakeyas came out of 


Une ocean with murderous intent 


As a reprisal, Kartaviray's 
sons again attacked the hermit- 
age and killed Parasurama’s 
father. ‘This time Parasurama 
swore a great oath of yen~ 
geance, and did not rest until 
every single member of the 
Kartavirya tribe was stain 


their 


Resuming 
the Pandava princes came to: 


pilgrimage, 


the sacred lake of Prabhasa, 
where they were grected by the 
Yadavas, led by Sri Krishna and 
his brother, Balarama. ‘The 
Yadavas assured the prince 
that after their twelve years 0° 











exile, they would regain their 
kingdom even if it meant war 
against the Kaurayas. 

‘After the Yadavas had. de- 
parted, the Pandaya princes 
journeyed over Mount Gandha- 
madanag to the hermitage of 
Badarika on the banks of the 
river Ganga. 

Here the princes rested and 
bathed in the sacred river. On 
the seventh day of their stay a 
rate scent pervaded the air, 
and soon afterwards a huge 
scarlet flower with a thousand 
petals, fell at their feet. 

Draupadi was enraptured by 
this lovely flower and begeed 
Bhima to find the tree so that 
it could be transplanted in their 
abode in the Kamyaka forest, 

Bhima, delighted to do any- 
thing for Draupadi, set out to 
find this flowering tree. His 
search took him through glens 





carpeted with wild flowers and 
foyer hills bursting with the song 
of gorgeously plumed birds. 
‘As he wandered on his way, 
Bhima sang so loud, his voice 
echoed through the hill 
Coming to 2 lake, Bhima gave 
8 great shout of joy and was 
soon enjoying a swim in. the 
cool waters. Now this happe- 
ned to be close to the abode of 
God Hanuman, who recognized 
the voice of his brother, Bhima. 
Hanuman was glad that they 
were going to meet, but impi- 
shly decided to play a joke on 
Bhima. So he lay across the 
path Bhima would have to take, 
‘and lashed his tail on the ground 
making @ noise like a clap of 
thunder. Bhima, wonderintg 
what this noise could be, hurri- 
edly dressed, and rushed along 
the path to see who was causi 
such an unholy disturbance, 




















Three hundfed years ago, 
there lived in the great city of 
Sritangam a famous jeweller, 
whose name was Anand, Not 
only was Anand an expert on 
precious stones, but he was ex- 
Iremely honest in business, 
Which paid handsomely, for he 
was a very rich man. 

‘One day Raghu, a pros- 
perous merchant from the city 
‘of Badami, called on Anand 
with the intention of buying 
‘one or two gems as an invest- 
ment, 

When Raghu was shown 
Anand's collection of precious 
stones, his yes fastened on a 
large square emerald, a stone 
of great beauty and radiance, 
and he decided there and then, 
that this was the jewel he m 
possess. ‘ 








“How much is this stone?” 
asked Raghu, pointing to the 





thousand pieces of 
silver.” replied Anand, Raghu 
didn’t haggle. He emptied his 
bag of coins on the floor, and 
quickly counted his silver, but 
when he had finished, he was 
far short of ten thousand pieces. 
“1am afraid I have only cight 
thousand pieces,” he said. 
"But if you will accept my 
word, I will send you the 
balance as soon as 1 return 
home to Budami."* 

Anand, who was a good judge 
of character, readily. agreed, and 
Raghu departed, happy. to be 
the possessor ‘of this rare 
emerald, 

Riding back home, Ragh, 
couldn't resist. the temptatioi 
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of taking out his emerald and 
feasting his eyes on its brilliance, 
He was nearing home, when 
two armed robbers rushed at 
him from each side of the road. 
Raghu was no coward, and 
drawing his sword, struck the 
first ruffian’ before he could 
deliver a blow. The other 
robber, armed with a dagger, 
tried to drag Raghu out of his 
idle, and when this failed, 
iabbed Raghu in the back 

Raghu somehow managed to 
spur his horse to a gallop, but 
weakened by the loss of blood, 
he collapsed on reaching his 
home. His son, Padmanath, 
horrified at the’ sight of his 
father, sent everyone rushing 
for doctors. But Raghu, know- 
ing his life was ebbing away, 
alled his son to his side. 
* Listen carefully my son," he 
managed to say, “1 owe the 
sum of two thousand pieces of 
silver to the merchant Anand 
of Srirangam for the emerald 1 
purchased. You must pay this 
debt." 

The following evening Raghu 
died, but. afterwards it took 
several months to settle his 
affairs, for Raghu, in his extra- 
vagant mode of living, never 
troubled to keep account of his 
debts or the monies owed to 
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Padmanath was attacked by 
the rebel soldiers 


him. When the lawyers hid 
finished their task, Padmanath 
the son, was amazed to find that” 
he was virtually penniless, and 
‘as things stood, there certainly 
‘wasn’t sufficient money to pay 
the merchant’ Anand the two 
thousand pieces of silver. 
Padmanath was determined 
to pay his father’s debt, and 
decided to go to Srirangam to 
sell the emerald back to Anand 
the merchant. But when he 
reached. Srirangam, it was to 
find thar an uprising had taken 
place and the city was occupied 
by febel forces, who were 
plundering the city nd exe 























Sekhar promised his tather 
he would pay the debe 


ing any. who. they. felt was 
against the rebel cause. 
Avoiding the groups of 
soldiers roaming the streets, 
Padmanath made his way to 
Anand’s house, only to discover 
Mt had been “burned to the 
ground, An old servitor sear- 
Ching in the ruins, tearfully told 
Padmanath that’ Anand. had 
been killed by the rebels, but 
hhis son Raju and his family 
had managed to escape. The 
old servitor had no idea as to 
where they could be found. 
Before Padmanath could ask 
any more questions, a group 
of rebel soldiers came running 


slong the street and pounced 
on the two men. The old 
servitor was struck down where 
he stood, and Padmanath was 
brutally: beaten and searched 
for loot, 

When one of the soldiers 
found the precious emerald, 
they started arguing among 
ttemselves over the jewel, and 
forgot their victim lying in the 
road. 

Eventually Padmanath mana- 
ged to get away from the war 
torn city, and he firmly vowed 
that although he had even lost 
the emerald, one day he 
would pay the debt owing to 

Anand’s family. 

Twenty years passed, and 
through the years Padmanath 
hud managed to build up a 
flourishing business. But hard 
work had taken its toll and he 
now lay close to death. 

‘The unpaid debt to Anand’s 
kin still troubled him and one 
night shortly before his death, 
he told his son Sekhar, of the 
debt that had to be paid, “1 
have tried for years to. find 
Anand’s son,” he said. “Only 
recently | heard that the famil 
was thought to be living in 
Satara. Go there, t beg of you, 
find Anand’s son and pay this 
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Shortly after his father’s 
death, Sekhar travelled 10 
Satara, where he learned. that 
Anund’s son Raju had opened 
aa jewellery business in. the old 
buillion market, but he had died 
Several yeurs ago. 

Going to the bullion’ market, 
Sekhiar was pointed out the 
house where Raju’s family lived. 
Here he was greeted by » young 
man Who said he was Vishnu, 
the son of Raju, 

“| have travelled from 
Budami regarding an old debt 
of two thousand pieces of 
silver," suid Sekhar 

Vishnu. looked erestfallen. 
“1am aftaid your journey has 
been in vain," he replied mourn- 
fully, "Far the past two years 
Vhave had to pay my father's 
debts, and today 1 do not 
possess one piece of silver, let 
‘alone two thousand pieces.” 


“1 have not come to collect 
@ debt,” said Sekhar, “This 
is money owed to your grand: 
father for more than twenty 
years. Now | have come to 
pay my family's debt.” 

At first Vishnu refused to 
even consider accepting pay- 
ment of such an old debi, 
especially when he heard how 
the emerald had been stolen 
during the rebellion in Sriran- 
gam. After the two young men 
had discussed. the problem for 
sometime, Vishnu came out 
with a bright suggestion, “ Let 
Us start a business as. partners 
with this two thousand pieces of 
silver. 1am sure we shall 
succeed.” : 

Sekhar was glad ito have 
found a friend, and so the two 
young men started a business 
and it grew into a great trading 
enterprise. 




















When, Paris, the son of the 
‘Trojan king, ran away with 
Helen, the wife-of King Mene- 
laus, who ruled part of Greece, 
all the warriors and princes.in 
the land set out to capture and 
destroy the city of Troy and 
bring Helen safely back. 

A large fleet of Greck ships 
was assembled and many sol- 





diers were called upon to sait 
away to Troy and fight, but in 
spite of their strong army the 
Greeks could not capture the 
city. The walls surrounding 
Troy were thick and strong and 
the soldiers could not batter 
them down. The war dragged 
‘on and on for ten long years. 
The Trojans could not leay< 




















their city and the Greeks could 
not enter it. 

Finally, after one of many 
unsuccessful attacks, the Greek 
leaders returned to’ their. ships 
and held a council to decide 
what to do. There was much 
talk and argument but nobody 
could think of a plan that would 
overthrow the city until Ulysses, 


one of the Greek kings, thought — 


‘of an idea, He stood up and 
addressing all the kings and 








‘generals seated round the table, 
he explained his cunning plan, 
“Let us build a wooden horse 
with a hollow inside," he said, 
“large enough to hide 4 number 
of our bravest warriors. Then 
the rest of us can set sail in our 
ships, so that the Trojan people 
will believe that we ‘have Jeft 
their shores for ever."" 

‘As Ulysses outlined his plan 
the Jeaders ‘all nodded. their 
heads io agreement. When he 
had finished they decided that 
this idea was the one most 
likely to bring them victory. 

The next day orders were 
‘given for work to begin on the 
wooden horse and half the 
Greok army went into a nearby 
forest to cut down trees. Planks 
‘of wood were made from the 
trees and the army carpenters 
cut and nailed them together, 
working day and night until 
the huge horse was finished. It 
towered above the tallest man 
in the army and the inside was 
hollow, just as Ulysses had 
ordered. It was so. cleverly 
mate that the trapdoor, by 
which the warriors would enter 
the horse, was completely in- 
visible from the outside, 

The bravest and strongest 
men in the army were pick? 
They sharpened. their weap, 

















and pul on their'armour, ready 
to do baitle, They also covered 
themselves with silk cloth so: if 
one man bumped against ano- 
ther inside the hollow horse, 
their armour would not ring 
‘or make a clinking:sound. 

When. the warriors led by 
Ulysses and King Menelaus, 
were safely inside the horse, the 
Greek army burned their huts 
and destroyed everything thoy 
could not take on board their 
ships. ‘They hoisted their sails, 
hauled up the anchors and sailed 
away from the city of Troy, but 
they did not go far, for when 
they were out of sight of the 
city they intended to drop 
anchor again and wait, 

‘All that was left on the beach 
was the huge wooden horse 
and one Greek soldier. His 
name Was Sinon and he had 
been chosen specially by Ulysses 
to stay behind, because he was 
not a very good soldier and he 
had never fought in the front 
lines of the Greek army, Ulys- 
se was sure that none of the 
Trojan soldiers or sentries would 
recognise him, 

When the Trojans saw the 
Greek ships disappearing out 
to sea they sent out scouts to 

_-make sure the army had really 
eft and that it was no trick. 
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The scouts reported that the 
army had indeed gone from the 
shores of Troy, leaving behind 
‘one huge wooden. horse and 
‘one soldier from their army. 
While the people flocked out 
of the city gates to gaze in 
wonder at the horse, the Trojan 
generals asked Sinon why he 
had not sailed away with the 
est of the army. Sinon told 
them that he had argued with 
one of the kings, Ulysses, and 
had angered Ulysses so much 
that he had hidden in the forest, 
afraid that if Ulysses found him. 
he would surely be killed. “Why 
have your soldiers left that huge 
wooden horse on the beach?” 
asked one of the generals, “Our 
leaders were advised by the 
priests t0 sail home and forget 
the war,” replied Sinon, for this 
was the story that Ulysses had 
fold him to tell the Trojans, 
“Before they went,” continued 
Sinon, “the soldiers built the 
horse as an offering to the god- 
ess, Pallas Athene, It was pur- 
posely made so large because 
they did not. want you to take 
it inside the city to your own 
temple of Pallas Athene, In- 
stead, our kings and generals 
hoped you would destroy the 
horse and bring destruction 1 
yourselves and the city of Troy 














ng the wrath of the 
ins Athene on your- 


by bring 
goddess 
selves, 

The Trojan generals listened 
carghilly to Sinon's words 
Some of them believed him, but 
others thought it was a. trick 
and the wooden horse should be 
burned. Inside the horse, the 
brave Greek Warriors, “who 
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coulls hear everything that was 
being said, trembled at these 
words, but to their relief, most 
of the Trojans thought ‘Sinon 
was telling the truth and they 
prepared to move the hore 
inside the city to their temple. 
Wooden rollers and strong 
ropes were fetched and a large 
number of the strongest men 
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came to help in the task, 
rollers were put under the 
and the ropes were tied to 
front. Pulling as hard 
could the men managed to 
the wooden horse slowly ins 
the city of Troy. Darkness 

falling and it was now too 
to drag the horse through the 
city streets, fo the temples, 20 
the gates were shut and the 
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‘That 


night the city was 





more and go outside their walled 
city without fear of being killed. 
Even the sentries on the city 
wall thought the danger had 
passed and after drinking and 
dancing long into the night, 
they fell asleep at their posts. 
‘As sogn as darkness fell the 
Greek ships had hauled up 
their anchors and sailed to- 
wards the Trojan shores: again, 
Silently, the army landed on the 
‘beaches and crept up to the city. 
Inside the hollow horse the 
Greek warriors heard the last 
sounds of dancing and singing 
fade away. “All was quiet as 


il 


nothing as some of the 
urriors went to the gate and 
sped to the palace where 
and leaders lay fast 
after their huge feast, 
The sentries were silenced and 
the gates were opened to let in 
the wasting Greeks. 
‘The fighting went on through 
the night with most of the 
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was happening to their city, 
Many were cut down before 
they -had time to awake und 


the city which had defied cap- 
ture for ten long years lay in 

Its old King, Priam, 
and his son, Paris, lay dead in 


Greck army ‘sailed for home, 
taking with them great stores of 
gold, silver and jewels. which 
they’ had found in the city. 
They left behind them a ruined 
city and a bewildered people, 
still trying to find out how the 
strong gates had been opened 
and how the Greek army had 
returned so quickly to. det: 
them, 
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PEATURE COMPETITION 


WHICH FEATURES IN THIS MAGAZINE 
DO YOU LIKE BEST? 


‘The aim of this magazine is to publish only the finest 
stories and informative articles. $0 from the Editor's 
point of view. it is Very Important to know what readers 
Hike and dislike. 

Hence this competition. AN you have to do. ix say. 
which six features you like best in this issue, in thelr order 
of merit. 

All eatties will be studied and an order of popularity 
made up according to the majority. vote. 

Rs. 50 will be pul to the reader whose list is nearest 
0 the final order of populatty. AU entries must be 
received. by 31st January 1972, and the: resutt will be 
published: in the March issue, 

‘You can use the entry form below, or if you do not 
Wish to mutilate your copy of Chandamama, fll in the 
«detail on a plain sheet of paper or a postcard and send to: 

















TPs isthe story of Mahesh, 
young lad wha lived with 
his futher, a widower, in a village 
not many. miles from Surat. 
Mahesh was a capable worker 
and it was mainly his efforts, 
that gave them a good income 
from their farm land, But his 
father was both arrogant and 
selfish, with never a kind word 
for his son, only abuse and 
perpetual grumbling. 

In the sae village was a girl 
named Tulasi, who although not 
very beautiful, wis popular with 
everyone for her happy dis- 
position and kindness. Mahesh 
and Tulasi had been sweet 
hearts ever since they, were small 
children, so it was not surprising 
whien Mahesh announced: his 
intention of marrying Tulasi. 
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Tulasi's parents readily 
agreed fo the marriage, but 
Mahesh’s father refused to even 
consider such betrothal, 
“Ulter nonsense,” he shouted, 
in his temper. “Why should | 
have another mouth to feed? 
Wait until you have saved sulfi- 
sient money to support a wife.” 

Mahesh refused to be down- 
cast and thought. “I keep our 
farm going and get virtually no 
pay. So the only thing to do is 
leave home and earn good pay 
elsewhere, then I can marry 
Tulasi 

After confiding his plans to 
Tulasi, Mahesh packed a few 
clothes into a bundle and quietly 
stole out of the house late at 
night. 

Walking through a forest 1 























‘The old woman gave 
Mahesh a donkey 


following morning, he met a 
very old woman, bent nearly 
double carrying a bundle of 
wood on her head 

“Wait a moment, Mother,” 
he said, catching hold of the 
bundle of wood. “Let me carry 
it, 1am young and the weight 
is nothing to me.” 

‘As Mahesh walked alongside 
the old woman, she kept on 
‘asking questions as to where he 
was. going, and what he was 
going to do, In the end Mahesh 
found himself telling the old 
woman about his disagreeable 
father and his plans to go to the 
city and earn sulficient money in 
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order: 10. marry 

The old woman shook her 
finger under his nose, “The 
ix full of wicked temptations” 
she cackled. “You come and 
work for me and at the end of 
a year I will give you a very 
valuable gift 

She seemed & nice old woman, 
so for a year Mahesh worked 
hard at her cottage, growing 
vegetables, cutting wood and 
tending to her cattle, 

‘At the end of the year the 
old woman said, "You have 
worked hard and deserve a 
good gift.” With that she dis- 
appeared into the stable, and 
led out an ordinary looking 
donkey. “Here you are," she 
cried. “Here is my gift.” 

Mahesh looked dubiously at 
the donkey, and his heart sank 
at the thought of having to took 
alter this animal, when he should 
be busy earning money. 

The old. woman, seeing the 
Took on his face, burst out 
laughing. “This is no ordinary 
donkey, Just you pull his ears 
and see what happens,"” 

Mahesh thought he Had bet- 
ter humour the old woman, $0 
he took hold of the donkey's 
ears and gave them a good pull. 
To. his amazement the donke) 
‘opened its mouth and out showe- 
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red gold and silver coins. 

Matiesh was overjoyed at his 
good fortune, and after thank= 
ing the ald woman, set out 
for home with his wonderful 
donkey. 

‘On the way home he decided 
fo stay at an inn for the night. 
ft was a disreputable looking 
inn, and the woman and her 
son who owned the place were 
a formidable looking pair, But 
at least it was somewhere to 
sleep, s0 after stabling his don- 
key and cating the poor food 
put before him, Mahesh went 
to bed, 

The following morning, the 
woman asked for payment, so 
Mahesh went to the stable and 
pulled his donkey’s ears. Quickly 
pocketing the coins that came 
out of the donkey's mouth, 
Mahesh hurried back to pay the 
woman 

Unknown to Mahesh, the 
woman's son saw what happen- 
ed in the stable, and as soon 
‘as Mahesh’s back was turned, 
the son, took the magical don- 
key and tethered another don- 
key in its place. 

Mahesh, having paid the inn- 
keeper, took the donkey, never 
dreaming it was not bis animal, 
and resumed his journey home- 
wards, 





As Mahesh reached home, his 
father rushed out of the house. 
“Where have you been, you 
rasoal?,” he shouted. 

“Everything is all right 
father," said Mahesh brightly: 
“1 bave earned this magical 
donkey, Every time you pull its 
ears, gold and silver coins come 
out of its mouth. 

“A likely tale,” replied’ the 
father gramblingly, but already 
his mind was conjuring up ideas 
of easy money. Striding up to 
the donkey, he grabbed both 
its ears and gave a vicious tu. 
This donkey did not like having 
its ears pulled, and giving an 




















‘The donkey gave father a 
00d kick 


angry snort, reared round and 
sent the father flying with a 
well judged kick from both its 
hind legs. 

The father lay on the ground 
groaning and rubbing his abdo- 
men, whilst Mahesh just stood 
‘open mouthed in amazement 
that the magic had not worked. 
Father suddenly concluded he 
had been murderously attacked, 
tind staggering to his feet, he 
grabbed-a stout stick, but Ma- 
hesh did not wait to explain. 
Taking to his heels, he ran. as 
fast as his legs would carry him, 
‘until he was well out of sight. 

Wandering along the road, 
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Mahesh felt that fate had beet 
extremely cruel, In the same 
forest that he met the old 
woman, he saw an old carpens 
ter strugaling with some heavy 
planks of sawn timber. 

“Let me help you.” he said 
to the carpenter, and picking up 
the planks, easily balanced them 
‘on his shoulders. As they wal- 
ked along the road, Mahesh 
poured out his tale of woe. 

The carpenter said, “Never. 
give up hope, my son. You 
come and work for me and 
at the end of a year fwill give 
you a gift to treastire.”” 

‘So for a year Mahesh worked 
hard for the carpenter, who 
presented him with an. ornate 
brass plate, “I is no ordinary 
plate,” he said, with a brow 
grin, “Just rub jt with the palm 
of your hand, and it will be 
filled with’ whatever food you 
wish to eat.” 

Mahesh wondered if this 
could be true, $0 sitting on the 
ground, he rubbed the plate, 
thinking of all the choicest food 
he enjoyed eating, and in a 
twinkling the plate was over 
flowing with food. 

Later. with the plate clutched 
in his hands, Mahesh. hurried 
‘on his way home, anxious. to 
show his father how successful 
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he had been. 

On his way, he came to the 
yery inn he had spent & night 
before. Walking into the inn, 
he usked the woman for & 
night's lodging, 

The woman said grudgingly. 
“You can stay here, but times 
are hard, and there is no food 
to ‘ 





Mahesh grinned, “My plate 
will supply all the food we 
eed.” 

The woman and her son gazed 
in astonishment as Mahesh rub- 
bed the plate, and it became 
full of succulent food. 

When everything had been 
eaten, Mahesh washed his: plate 


The son stole the magical plate 





and put in under his pillow 
before going 10 sleep. But. in 
the dead of the night, the son 
crept into the room and steal- 
thily stole the plate, sliding a 
similar looking plate back \n- 
der the pillow. 

The following morning, 
Mahesh went on home, earrying 
what he thought was the magi- 
cal. plate, 

‘As soon as he urrived home, 
his father started abusing him, 
but taking no notice, Mahesh 
put his plate on the table, and 
quickly told his father all about 
the food they could enjoy for 
evermore. 

The father seemed impressed, 

















‘The old inan gave Mahesh a stout stick 


and talking aloud of all the 
food he enjoyed, began rubbing 
the plate, He rubbed and he 
rubbed, but no food appeared. 
Then he lost his temper, banged 
the plate and threw it” at 
Mahesh’s head, 
Mahesh didn’t linger. He was 
off.as fastas he could go, and as 
he ran, it dawned on him that 
those people at the ini 
have tricked him over 
key and the plate. 
Mile after mile he walked, 
pondering all the way how he 
could get back his donkey and 
plate from the woman and her 
son, at the inn. Coming to a 
stream, he was surprised to see 














a very aged man t 
chop down a big tree with 
feeble blows of an axe, 

Mahesh asked. "Why are 
you tying 10 chop down that 
tree?" 

‘The aged man, mopped his 
brow. “I want if to fall across 
the ‘stream, so tht people can 
get from one side to the other, 
without having to wade through 
the water.”” 

Mahesh rolled up his sleeves, 
and taking the axe from the 
man said. “You rest while | 





chop down the tree.” 

In a few minutes Mahesh, 
plying the axe with vigour, 
toppled the 


tree across the 











stream, ™ Well done,” shouted 
the aged man excitedly." For 
your labour 1 will give you w 
worthy present.” 

Picking up the axe, the man 
lopped off a short sturdy 
branch, and handing it to 
Mahesh said. “This is no 
ordinary piece of wood. Just 
tell it, and it will belabour 
your enemies in mo uncertain 
way.” 

Grasping his weapon, Mahesh 
hurried to the inn, Without 
knocking, he walked straight in 
and confronted the woman and 


her son, 
“Where is my donkey and 
my plite?,” he demanded, 





waving his stick under their 
noses, 

“Don't you threaten us," 
retorted the son, with a mena- 










thunder, 
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"Say, Pop” began 
‘che are you going to lean?” 


AA father and his small son were cur walking one afternoon when 
the youngster anked how the clecuicity went through the lighiing 


ices. 
"Dan’t know," said’ the father. “Never knew much about electricity.” 
‘A few blocks farther 00, the ey asked what caused lightning and 





cing look. 
the plate belong to us now.” 
Mahesh told his stick to beat 
the pair of them. At which the 
stick flew out of his hind, and 
whacked the womun and her 


“The donkey anil 


son unmercifully, until they 
cried out in terror. “Stop it! 
Stop it! You can have your 
donkey and plate, 
As soon as Mahesh called to 
his stick to stop beating the 
couple, the woman and her son 
lost _no time in producing the 
ee, 
iow realy his 
magical donkey. and clutching: 
his magical plate aind stick, rode 
home triumphantly, His. stick’ 
would make his see rea~ 
son, and with money and food 
a pienty, he could marry his 
sweet Tulasi, 











"To tell the trinh,* said the father: “I never exactly understood that 


the Jad after & while. “Oh, well, never mind.” 
“Go ahead,” suid the father. "Ask questions Ask » lot of questions, How 








PHOTO CAPTION CONTEST 


Here is your opportunity to win a cash prize! 
Winning captions will be announced in the March issue 
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The 


Fortress 


of Utgard 


hor, the mighty god of 
thunder, loved adventure, 
He never tired of showing his 
enormous strength and some- 
times, for sport, he rode over 
the mountains in his chariot, 
hurling his mighty battle 
hammer at the peaks and split. 
ting them in two. 

‘One day Thor left Asgard, the 
home of the gods, to travel to 
Jotenbeim, in search of adven- 
ture, Jotenheim was the land 
of ice and snow where the 
giants, the enemies of the gods, 
lived. With him went Loki, 
the cunning god of fire and 
Thialfi, Thor's young squire 

‘They travelled part) of the 
way with a giant whom they 
met on the road and when they 
parted, he showed them the way 
to the Fortress of Utgard, where 
lived one of the greatest of 1! 
the giants. 











‘At mid-day, the three travel- 
fers reached a great fortress, so 
large that they were able to 
enter through the bars in the 
gate. The great hall had a 
bench along each side and many 
giants were sitting there, eating 
and drinking. 

Thor strode boldly up to the 
giant Who sat at the end of the 
‘great hall, who was the lord of 
Utgard and greeted him boldly. 
“Tell me, strangers, are you 
skilled at any feats of strength?” 
asked the lord." For all those 
who eat-and drink here must be 
skilled at something.” 
am hungry,” replied Loki. 
“And I can eat faster than 
anyone,” 

The lord of Utgard ordered a 
great trough of food to be 
brought and he called to one of 
his servants, whose name was 
Logi, Logi lay at one end of 
the food trough and Loki sat 
at the other and both began to 
eat, They reached the middle 
of the trough together, but 
‘whereas Loki had left the bones, 
Logi had eaten the bones and 
‘his half of the trough as well. 

Then it was Thialf’s turn. 
“Tam more fleet-footed than 
any man,” he said. No-one 
has yet beaten me in a race.” 

The lord of Utgard called « 











youth named -Hugi and took 
him out to the courtyard to run 
against Thialfi. ‘Three times 
they raced around the courtyard 
and each time Hugi reached the 
end of the course first. 

Thor's face had darkened. 
“Lean drink more deeply than 
anyone,” he said.“ Let us see 
who can empty the drinking 
horn first.” 

‘The ford laughed.“ You are 
but  stripling, although you 
are the mighty god Thor,” he 
taunted. “But maybe you are 
mightier than you look.” Then 
the giant called for his drinking 





drinker should drain this horn 
atone draught,” be said. 

Thor put the horn to his tips 
and drank deeply, but it seemed 
nearly as full as before, Again 
Thor put the horn to his lips 
and drank until he had to stop 
for breath, but the wine had 
hardly gone down at all, A 
third time Thor drank, but still 
it seemed that most of the wine 
was left in the hom. 

“Try my strength then,” said 
Thor. “Tam considered very 
strong.” 

Tn that case you should be 
able to lift my cat,” replied the 
lord of Utgard. Thor went 
‘over to the large, grey cat which 














sat blinking near the lord's 
seat. He put a hand under it 
and tried to lift it, but as he 
did 30, the cat arched its back 
higher and higher and with afl 
his strength Thor could only 
manage to lift one of its paws 
from the ground. 

“Js this the mighty god 
whom we have been taught to 
fear so much?” scoffed the lord 
of Utgard. “In what do you 
consider yourself skilled?” 
ily, Thor challenged any- 
fone in the room to a wrestling 
match, but n0 one moved. The 
giant jeered, “Everyone here 
thinks it a disgrace to wrestle 
against anyone as weak as you 
have proved to be, but I have 
an old nurse who is skilled at 
wrestling. Try your luck 
against her,” 











At first Thor refused angrily, 
for he thought it'beneath him to 
wrestle against # toothless old 
woman, but, stung by the taunts 
of the rest of the watching 
giants, he went across to the old 
woman and tried to throw 
her to the ground. The 
more he tried, the firmer she 
stood and Thor could not move 
her, Then the old nurse gripped 
‘Thor and rocked him on his 
feet. He tried desperately to 
keep his balance but at last the 
‘old woman forced him down 
on to one knee. 

Thor was full of shame and 
anger at his defeat, but the 
lord led the three of them (0 
seats near his own and. gaye 
them food and drink and enter= 
tained them well. When they 
set out for home next morning, 
the lord went with them to put 
them on the right road, As 
they parted he said, “Do not 
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be discouraged at your failure, 
mighty Thor. Now you have 
left Utgard 1 will teti you the 
truth. [am the giant Skeymir 
who met and guided you on 
the way here and had known 
how strong you were, I would 
never have let you into the 
Fortress of Utgard. The three 
blows you struck me when I 
lay sleeping on the journey 
hhere would have killed me at 
‘once, had I not put « mountain 
‘between us before I slept. If 
you look, you will see where 
your hammer struck deep into 
the rock and carved out a great 
cleft each time, 

“When you reached Utgard 
{ tested your strength yet again. 
Loki could not eat both bones 
and trough, like my servant 
Logi, only because Logi is really 
wild-fire, which consumes every- 
thing it touches, while my ser- 
vant Hugi, who ran against 
your squire, Thialfi, is really 
Thought and what can run 
more quickly than thought? 

“When you drank from my. 
hor, you were drinking the 
‘sea, ‘so how could you drain it? 
When you pass the shore, you 
will see how far the tide-tine has 
dropped because of the great 
amount you drank. I was full 
of terror when you lifted up the 


cat's paw, for that cat is really 
the great serpent which is circled 
around the Earth in. disguise 
and the World shuddered when 
the serpent’s hold was loosened 
for an instant. 

“Finally, my old nurse, 
against whom you. wrestled 
30 powerfully, was Old Age, 
whom ne man may conquer. It 
was magic which defeated you 
and [ trust we may never meet 
again, for you are a mighty 
man, Tho: 

Thor, angry at the tricks 
which had been played on him, 
turned round to speak to. the 
giunt, but he had vanished, 
Then the three of them went 
on their way back to Asgard 
and when they came to the sea 
they saw that the water was 
now far lower, because of the 
great amount Thor had drunk, 
Just as the giant had said. 

Tt was Thor who gave his 
name to one of the days of the 
week, for in his honour the 
people of old called the fifth 
day Thor's day, or, as we say 
it today, Thursday. 
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DOWN TO EARTH 


Mangilal was a lordly person, He was the headman 
of the village, chosen no-doubs, for his imposing 
figure, For when Mangilal strutted through the 
village, he looked like an emperor reviewing his 


troops. 

‘Now it came to pass, the villagers after: yeurs 
of waiting, demanded that a well be dug in the village 
square. Mangilal the headman, had no alternative 
but to do something about it. So with a good deal, 
of bluster he engaged workers, and nominated one 
of them, to act as supervisor, so that he himself, 
‘wouldn't be bothered. 

‘The work duly started, and at the end of the first 
day, the supervisor accosted Mangilal. “Tell me 
sir, he asked, “ what do we do with all the soil we 
dig our?” 

Mangilal with a disdainful gesture replied, “Just 
dig a pit’ and bury the soil.” 

‘The supervisor scratched his head, and then in 
4 puzzled tone asked, “ But what do we do with the 
soll we dig out of the pit?” 

"Have you no brains, you dolt?,” snorted 
Mangilal, “You dig 2 pit big enough to bury all 
the soil.” 
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